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in ordinary usage, the word electricity sometimes means quantity of electricity, and sometimes electric energy. Electric energy is defined by two factors; quantity of electricity, and intensity, or pressure of electricity. The second factor is generally called potential-difference, or electromotive force. When two metals are brought into contact, an electric pressure, an electromotive force, is produced; the electromotive force produced by the contact of zinc and copper, for example, is greater than that produced by the contact of zinc and iron. From comparisons of the electric tensions of pairs of metals, Volta,1 in 1802, arranged several metals in an electromotive series, beginning with the most electropositive. It was found that, when a more electropositive, metal is immersed in a solution of a salt of a less electropositive metal, the former dissolves, and the latter metal is deposited. As the dissolution of a metal in a solution of a salt of another metal was supposed to proceed in two stages, the first of which was thought to be combination of the dissolving metal with oxygen, Herxelius regarded the arrangement of metals in the electromotive series as an arrangement in terms of their aflinity for oxygen; and he concluded that a close connexion
exists between the positions of metals in the scries-........-that is,
between their greater or less positivity - and their chemical affinities. Benselius extended the notion of electrical positivity and negativity to all the elements. (Compare Chapter IX, pp. 245 24(>.)
Looking back, wo see that Davy had a more accurate conception than Berzelius of the connexion between chemical affinity and electrical energy, for, in 1S07, Davy said: "This principle [degree of electrical energy determines combination] would afford an expression of the*, causes of elective aflinity, and the decompositions produced in consequence."2
The terms electropositive and electronegative have been retained by chemists as useful labels for two classes of elements which show certain broadly marked differences of chemical behaviour. (Compare Chapter VIII, pp. 2&S 239.) We do not now consider a very positive element to be one whose atoms
1 Gilbert'a AnnnL, 10, 443 il. Trawi. for 1807, p. 2.